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j&gnopses of important articles. 

A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
VII. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor, December, 1898. 1 

(32) Gal. 3:23-25. In comparing the law to a paidagogos Paul 
described it as salutary and good, for the business of the paidagogos 
was to keep the boy out of mischief. Education was a chief care of 
the Greek cities, and the Greek paidagogos was not a teacher, but a 
counselor — quite unlike the Roman slave. Thus the epistle brings 
us into the life of a Greek city, but not into North Galatia. 

(33) Gal. 3:26-30. In vs. 25 "we" now includes the Galatians. 
It is doubtful whether Paul realized the full significance of the equality 
of sonship he preached. The reference to the equality of women is 
especially applicable to Grseco-Phrygian cities, where women had more 
rights than in Greece or Rome. 

(34) The infant son and heir, Gal. 4:1-7. Paul uses "heir" in 
the Greek sense as nearly equivalent to " son," and refers to the sort 
of will in which the father appoints both a guardian and a steward. 
The latter was recognized by Roman law, but not according to pure 
Greek. It was, however, by Syrian law. A child was subject to a guar- 
dian, but the management of his property was in the hands of a stew- 
ard until the ward was twenty-five years of age. The Syrian law (but 
not the Roman) permitted the father to appoint both guardian and 
steward. Again we are in the region of South Galatia. 

(35) The rudiments of the world, Gal. 4:3, 9. There is a marked 
analogy between the bondage of the Jews and that of the Gentiles. 
The religious life of the Galatians was theocratic, and in many points 
resembled that under the Jewish law. 

(36) He sent forth his Son, Gal. 4:4. Paul is not here saying 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph, but is recalling something he had 
before taught the Galatians, and especially to the mystic relation exist- 
ing between the Father and the Son — the latter being preexistent, 
sent forth with a duty to perform, therefore becoming a man and sub- 
ject to the law. 

1 See the Biblical World, December, 1898, pp. 453-4. 
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(37) The address at Pisidian Antioch. The teaching referred to is 
represented by Acts 13:16-41. "The fulness of the time" is echoed 
in John's "fulfilling his course" and the Jews "fulfilled" the words of 
the prophets. Further, the address and the epistle emphasize the 
need of Christ in the process of justification. The address twice 
declares Jesus came as the fulfilment of the promise, and that he is of 
the seed of David. Epistle and address speak of Christ's hanging on 
a tree. Peter's speech in Acts 3:18 is similar to Paul's Galatian 
address. Hence possibly the similarity of temperament between Peter 
and Paul (cf. Gal. 1:18). There are no similar coincidences between 
Galatians and any other of Paul's speeches. 

Most of these comments seem suggestive rather than important, although all 
information as to the comparative enactments of Greek, Roman, and Syrian law is 
deserving of careful consideration. 

S. M. 



The Text of the New Testament. By Professor W. Bousset, 
Gottingen, in the Theologische Rundschau, Vol. I, pp. 405-19 
(July, 1898). 

We are not so near a finality in the matter of the New Testament 
as has been for a time supposed. For a new valuation is being given by 
many scholars to the form of text found in the Codex Cantabrigiensis 
(D) and its allies. And if this view should prevail, the standard text, 
as now contained in the Westcott-Hort and Tischendorf texts, would 
undergo considerable modification. The manuscript D has not been 
recently found, nor is its text now for the first time receiving consid- 
eration. Previous scholars have weighed it and pronounced it wanting 
in comparative originality. Its peculiar readings were, therefore, not 
adopted into current standard texts. Some, however, would like to 
reconsider this judgment of recent text critics. And of these Professor 
Bousset is one. His article here referred to is a sympathetic presen- 
tation of this latest problem in New Testament textual criticism, with 
a criticism of Blass' individual views and a review of pertinent recent 
literature. The main content of the article follows : 

The Codex Cantabrigiensis (D) contains the gospels and the Acts, 
and in a very remarkable version, 1 deviating widely from the text made 
familiar to us by current standard texts and English versions. Now 

'See Nestle, Novi Testamenti Graci Supplementum (Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1896, 
M. 0.75), which gives a collation of D with the Tischendorf text. 
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the idea has taken strong hold of some investigators that this codex 
does not represent an isolated phenomenon in the history of the New 
Testament text. It perhaps stands quite apart from other Greek manu- 
scripts. But if we look at the earliest Old Latin version, which in all 
probability was in existence at least by the beginning of the third 
century A. D., we find nearly all the characteristics of the Codex D. 
And it will not surprise us to find that the Latin church writers in Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and Spain, until the eighth or ninth century, show in 
their New Testament quotations a familiarity with this text. 

In addition to this, the text of Codex D has manifold connections 
with the Syriac versions. For the gospels there are three of these : 
the latest of the three is the Philoxenian, which comes down to us only 
in the recension of Thomas of Harkel (sometimes, therefore, called 
Harklensian), containing important marginal notes. Previous to this 
was the well-known Peschito version. And earlier still a Syriac ver- 
sion which was the forerunner of the Peschito, being in use at least by 
200 A. D. Of this earliest form we have only the gospels. They 
exist, however, in two exemplars, which differ not a little from each 
other ; one is the Curetonian, the other is the recently found Sina- 
itic palimpsest. 3 Many should learn to know and to use this valu- 
able discovery. It appears, therefore, that in Codex D we have a 
form of the New Testament text with which the earliest forms of 
the Syriac and Latin versions strikingly agree. This form of the 
text, in substance, was then widely diffused in the East and the West 
about the year 200 A. D. Now, the text contained in our earliest Greek 
MSS., and on which our current standard New Testament texts rest, 
comes only from the fourth century, about 150 years later. And this 
D form of text may be still earlier than 200 A. D., for it can be quite 
strongly argued that it appears substantially in the Apology of Justin 
and in the writings of the Gnostic Marcion, which would carry us back 
to the first half of the second century, not far distant from the time 
when the New Testament writings arose. 

Lagarde's question is, then, pressing for answer, whether the origi- 
nal text of the New Testament is best represented in our earliest Greek 
MSS. (KBAC), or in Codex D and the Old Latin and Syriac versions. 

a See Benslev-Harris-Burkitt, The Four Gospels in Syriac Transcribed from 
the Sinaitic Palimpsest, Macmillan Co., 1894; Lewis, The Four Gospels Translatea 
from the Sinaitic Palimpsest, Macmillan Co., 1894; Bonus, Collatio Codicis Lewisiana 
Rescripti Evangeliorum Sacrorum Syriacorum cum Codice Curetoniano, Macmillan 
Co., 1897. 
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Various ideas on this point have been expressed by scholars. Westcott- 
Hort unhappily called the D-Old Latin-Old Syriac text the " Western 
Text," and judged that it was the current popular text of the second 
century, with many modifications and accretions ; so that they set it 
aside for the text of the earliest Greek MSS. (of which Codex B was 
the best exemplar), which they called the " Neutral Text." The diffi- 
culty with this view is that a text so stable and uniform in the East 
and the West at so early a time could hardly be the outcome of acci- 
dent, capriciousness of transcribers, etc. Another view is that the Greek 
text of Codex D had been influenced by reaction from a Latin version 
(Rendel Harris), still another that there is an original Syriac element 
in D (Chase), and another that it witnesses a Montanistic recension 
(Corssen), and another that Codex D witnesses a Jewish-Christian 
recension of the gospels, and another that use has been made of 
gospel sources written in older Aramaic, i. e. Hebrew (Resch, Nestle). 
To these may be added the older view, widely spread at the beginning 
of this century, that D represents the koivt) ?k8o<xis, first current in the 
course of the second century, and the oldest authentic edition of the 
Bible in wide circulation. 

The philologian, Professor Blass, of Halle, has given new impulse 
to the discussion. He at first confined his investigations to the book 
of Acts, where, indeed, the problem can be most effectively considered. 
His results appear in his Commentary on Acts. 3 It is that the amplifi- 
cation of the text which appears in D came from Luke himself. He 
conceives Luke to have made two drafts of the book of Acts. The first 
draft appears in D ; it was an inferior form, written in Rome and given 
to the Roman church for manifolding (forma Rotnand). The second 
form was a revised, improved edition, given to Theophilus (forma 
Antiochend). It is an important and at the same time difficult task to 
recover the exact form of this text, which Blass calls the earlier Roman 
form. 

Blass rests his theory of two Lucan editions fundamentally upon 
the conception that in no other can the variations between the two 
forms of text be reasonably and adequately explained. His hypothesis 
was accepted in some quarters, from apologetic motives. But it has 
also met much opposition, and in my opinion rightly. Corssen has 

3 Acta Apostolorum, editio philologica, apparatu critico, commentario, etc., Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, Gbttingen, 1895. See also his Acta Apostolorum secundum 
formam quae videtur Romanam, Teubner, Leipzig, 1897; and Evangelium secundum 
Lucam secundum formam qua videtur Romanam, Teubner, Leipzig, 1897. 
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carefully considered the theory in its linguistic aspects, and maintains 
that the " Roman" form of the the text (D) bears the impress of a style 
which is not Luke's ; also, that in many places the " Roman " form has 
not the originality of a first recension, but rather the secondary charac- 
ter of a later recension. B. Weiss, also, has followed Blass point by 
point through his hypothesis, and in my opinion has completely dis- 
proved it. He emphasizes the nearly worthless character of the 
" Roman " form of the text in detail, holds that very seldom is there in 
this form the possibility of a first draft, and that very often the " Roman " 
form is only by a violent procedure drawn out of the "Antiochene " 
form of the text. 

The fact is, one fails to find in Blass' whole treatment an exact and 
systematic proof of his view. He manifestly derives his hypothesis from 
the peculiar reading of Codex D in Acts n :28, or the like, and after 
that has viewed all the phenomena in the light of this predetermined 
opinion. He has, therefore, not seen the difficulty or the profusion of 
passages which make against his theory. In a large number of the 
peculiar readings of D there appear the evidences of a later recension, 
for example Acts 15:32; 18:7. I agree with Corssen that Blass' 
failure to consider such passages is a petitio principii. 

Blass, of course, is right when he lays stress upon the fact that in, 
most of the variations no good reason appears why a later transcriber 
should have introduced the additions and peculiarities which char- 
acterize the "Roman" (D) form of the New Testament text, and B. 
Weiss has far overshot the mark in his prolonged search for a detailed 
explanation of deliberate corrections in the D text. Nevertheless, one 
must leave a free field for chance, fancy, and choice in text trans- 
mission. While further study may show sufficient cause for many of 
the variations. And then one must reckon with the possibility that in 
some cases the original readings have actually been preserved, a hypoth- 
esis which Blass also himself admits in many passages. But Blass' main 
contention about the D form of the Acts text must be denied. 

The effort of Blass to apply his hypothesis of a twofold Lucan 
form to the gospel of Luke results in an exact reversal of relations 
between the two editions, for here the "Roman" form (D) is the 
shorter form, and the Antiochene the longer. He has an explanation for 
this, but his reconstruction of the " Roman " text of Luke is premature, 
for the reason that the evidences of this text, which are many, have 
not been adequately investigated. 

In general, it may be said that the New Testament writings are so 
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full of permanent significance that the smallest letter is not unim- 
portant to them. It has been well said that the text-critical work is a 
labyrinth, out of which one never finds his way back. It is also true 
that in this extended detail work one may forget the end in his absorp- 
tion with the means. But I believe it has been proved that these are 
not unimportant or uninteresting problems on which the science of 
textual criticism is at present engaged. If anywhere faithfulness and 
self-sacrificing labor in small things have their reward, it is so in work 
upon the New Testament. 

The present status of discussion in Germany on the text of the New Testament is 
here well presented. They are not vexed in Germany, as is the case in England, with 
irrepressible advocates of the " Traditional Text," that is, practically, though not exactly, 
the Textus Receptus (substantially the English A. V.). As Professor Bousset shows, 
their problem is as to the value of the form of text for which Codex D conspicuously 
stands. It is an able and influential group of scholars who claim a higher importance 
for the D text than is accorded to it in the reconstruction of the New Testament text 
by Westcott-Hort, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. The problem demands the most care- 
ful and unbiased reconsideration. Weiss, Gregory, and others maintain, against 
Nestle, Resch, Bousset, Blass, and others, that the current valuation of the D text 
was the correct one, and that the Westcott-Hort method in this respect does not need 
revision. We have, therefore, at this point a live issue, which is more than can be 
said of the antiquated controversy in which England still seems to have some interest. 
We cannot now consider our current standard Greek texts as substantially final until a 
general agreement can flow from this reinvestigation of the value of the D form of 
text, which Westcott-Hort called the " Western Text," but which is better named by 
more recent scholars the " Syro-Latin Text." 

The general dissatisfaction with Blass' hypothesis, as voiced by many competent 
text critics, may be regarded as conclusively setting it aside. Another explanation 
must, therefore, be given for the peculiarities of the Syro-Latin text. What this other 
explanation is has been indicated in the article above. 

One can heartily concur with Professor Bousset in the wish that we might have 
an adequate manual edition of the New Testament text with critical apparatus. The 
Tischendorf editio octavo minor (Hinrichs, Leipzig) is at present the best, but it is 
far from satisfactory. The new attempt by Baljon to supply this need is also only a 
partial success. Bousset says he cannot recommend it, that "it is only a poor, often 
untrustworthy, and, what is worst of all, entirely systemless abridgment of Tischen- 
dorf's editio octavo major." Fortunately we have in English an excellent handbook 
on the history of New Testament textual criticism in Schaff's Companion to the Greek 
Testament and Revised Version (Harper Bros., New York). Shall we not have, among 
all active Bible students, a revival of interest in the New Testament text and its trans- 
mission ? Here is the antidote, in God's providence, for many of the false conceptions 
and theories about the Bible. An intelligent valuation and appreciation of the New 
Testament can only be the result of an understanding of its origin and its transmission 
to the present time. Textual criticism is, therefore, more than a scholastic exercise ; it 
is a historical study of great practical moment to the right conception of Christianity. 

C. W. VOTAW. 



